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the problems of poverty and unemployment, of national defence and
of economic regeneration in general could not be solved without
industrialization. A community which resisted industrialization had
little chance of surviving international competition.
As a step towards such industrialization the Conference drew up
a comprehensive scheme of national planning. The scheme emphasiz-
ed the urgency of taking steps to start key industries of national
importance, such as the manufacture of machinery and plant and tools
of all kinds, manufacture of automobiles, manufacture of electrical
plant and accessories, manufacture of heavy chemicals, power generation
and supply, etc. For preliminary work the Conference appointed a
National Planning Committee under the chairmanship of Pandit
Jawaharlal Nehru. The Committee was formally constituted at Bombay
about the middle of December 1938 and soon after issued a comprehen-
sive questionnaire relating to the entire economic life of the country,
including large-scale, medium-scale and cottage industries, agriculture,
transport, and trade. Later 29 sub-committees on various subjects were
constituted. To these two more sub-committees were subsequently add-
ed, viz. on Census and Statistics and Publicity. About twenty of them
have reported to the National Planning Committee, which has published
its broad conclusions on the recommendations made by the sub-
committees. The National Planning Committee tentatively desires so
to prescribe the standard of achievement and the period within which
that achievement is to be made as at least to double the standard of
living including not only the absolute necessaries but also the amenities
of civilized existence within a period of 5 to 10 years.
The change in the political situation in the country following the
outbreak of war in September 1939 and the resignation of Congress
Ministries gave a setback to the work of the National Planning Com-
mittee which has only just (since September 1945) resumed its activity
after five years of quiescence. The work of the Planning Committee has
been hampered by inadequate finance and absence of full and precise
statistical data1 and whatever conclusions it has arrived at are
much too vague and too much taken up with generalities to be
practically useful. The best-known of the other non-official plans
is the Bombay Plan, of which a brief account has been given in
Appendix A of Volume II (yth Edition, 1945) of this book. The
different provincial Governments and some of the major Indian States
have formulated their own plans for post-war reconstruction. The need
of the moment is the creation of a strong national government at the
centre to co-ordinate these schemes and execute a carefully conceived
programme of development in the interests of the whole country, but
1 The Committee has recently published an Education Plan and a Food Plan
neither of which, however, can be regarded as a satisfactory blueprint on which action,
could be taken.